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PREFATORY COMMENT 


In this Student’s Abridged Edition of The Un1- 
VERSITY Course of Music Srupy, Piano Series, 
there is contained all of the essential exercises, 
études, and pieces in the unabridged work, and in 
addition a considerable number of supplemental 
compositions, which can be drawn on at will to 
lend variety and an opportunity for choice on the 
part of the teacher in the treatment of the in- 
dividual problems. 

Four books constitute an average year’s work, 
particularly where a student is attending school. 
Faster progress is possible for those of marked 
musical aptitude or who devote more than the 
average amount of time to practice, but thorough- 
ness and a natural development are at all times to 
be preferred to a superficial development, however 
rapidly the student may seem to progress. 

It is recommended that each pupil shall have a 
Practice Book, in which the teacher will indicate 
in writing the work assigned for practice and 
study, that which is completed, and that which is 
carried over or elaborated upon from lesson to 
lesson. It also will serve to show all unfinished 
work which it is planned to review at a later date. 
With such a record before student and teacher at 
each lesson, a comprehensive plan can be pursued 
in a systematic way. 

At the end of a paragraph of text in this edition, 
a section number enclosed in brackets indicates the 
location of additional text in the unabridged work. 

Under each example number there is found in 
brackets and in smaller type an exercise or illus- 
tration number, by which to locate the same item 
in the same chapter in the complete edition. 

If the number in small type is an “example 
number, the material has been carried over from 
the teachers’ manual; if it reads “‘ Sup. Tech.” it is 
from a Technical Supplement. 


Thus: 


>? 


Example No. 2 
[Illustration No. 4] 
Example No. 2 1n this chapter of this edition is 
Illustration No. 4 in the same chapter of the 
complete work. 


Example No. 5 
[Exercise No. 3] 
Example No. 5 in this chapter of this edition 1s 
Exercise No. 3 in the same chapter of the complete 
work. 


Example No. 8 
[Example No. 3] 
Example No. 8 in this chapter of this edition is 
Example No. 3 in the Teachers’ Manual for this 
grade. 


Example No. 10 
[Sup. Tech. III-7] 
Example No. to in this chapter of this edition 
is No. 7 in the Technical Supplement for the 
Junior Graduate Division (Grade III). 


Where no such reference is found it does not 
indicate the insertion of new material, but the re- 
printing of earlier exercises for convenience of 
student and teacher in connection with the Cumu- 
lative Review and Elaboration of Fundamental 
Technic. 

A reference to an example in a previous chapter 
of the sAME edition is as follows: 

(1-vil, Ex. 6) means Grade 1, Chapter 7 and 
Example No. 6. 

(2-xi1, § 5) peneeties Grade 2, Chapter 12 and 
section 5. 

(1-2, p. 36) 1s a reference to page 36 in Book 2 
of Grade I, of this Students’ Abridged Edition. 


The review of earlier work is always productive 
of great good, as 1s the employing of easy material 
for practice in sight playing. These are two prin- 
ciples most commonly neglected in connection 
with piano study, and which have much to do with 
the cultivation of musical intelligence and that 
degree of musical understanding which is essen- 
tial to musicianship. A review of the earlier ma- 
terial of The UNIversiTy Course with each pupil, 
will enable any teacher to standardize his instruc- 
tion, and eventually if he so desires, to combine 
class instruction with private teaching. 


PICTURE STORIES FROM 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY COURSE 
JUNIOR GRADUATE DIVISION 


CHAPTER XXI 
A MUSICAL TANNER OF NEW ENGLAND 


Whoever seeks the beginnings of American music 
must look to the psalm-singing of the first settlers of 
New England, the Pilgrims and the Puritans. It is 
true that music of a different sort existed in Virginia 
before the Mayflower reached the shores of Plymouth. 
But the music of the Cavaliers of Virginia and their 
brothers in the Carolinas was what they brought from 
England or such as was brought by travelers. It re- 
mained English and in no way gave the foundation 
for a style of music that could be called American. 

Pilgrims and Puritans were averse to musical recrea- 
tion. In the religious service they rejected hymns and 
permitted only Psalms to be sung because the Hebrews 
included psalm-singing in the services in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. At first they used but five tunes for the 
various Psalms which were sung in metricial version. 
“Old Hundred, which we know of as the tune for the 
long meter doxology, was one of the five. These tunes 
were sung in unison. By the year 1647 more than fifty 
tunes were suggested in the Bay Psalm Book, the 
approved collection of the time. 

To make clear the attitude of the stern old Puritans 
it is stated that many believed that only “those who 
had found grace” should sing the Psalms, although the 
others might join in the Amen. If the singing were 
done in private an accompaniment by an instrument 
might be added. Owing to the few hymn books avail- 
able it was the custom for the minister or a deacon to 
read the hymn one line at a time, the congregation 
singing in alternation with the reading. It was re- 
garded as contrary to true religion to pay special atten- 
tion to singing. Some of the extremists held that 
women should not sing in the religious services. In 
1763 there were no professional musicians in Boston, 
and a party who set up as a dancing master was fined 
$500. 

But the desire for music was too strong to be re- 
pressed. In 1717 a singing school was opened in Boston. 
The psalm-books of this period contain some rudiments 
of music and instructions for singing. An organ had 
been brought to Boston a few years earlier for use in 
the church in which the Episcopal service was held. 
Of course there was objection to the ‘boisterous 
organ.” 

The natural result of the work of the singing schools 
in the various towns was that some members of the 
congregation were further advanced in music than the 
others and that these persons should come together for 
their own pleasure. Thus a choir was an actual thing 
before it was officially recognized. The singing at 
divine service became noticeably better, and a demand 
sprang up for something different from the old Psalm- 
tunes, something more elaborate and more animated in 
style. This new music could not come from England, 
for the productions of the composers of that country 
followed the style of the Episcopal church. It must 
come from among the American people. 

The first of American composers was William Bil- 
lings. He was born in Boston, October 7, 1746. We 
have no details as to his early life, but we know that he 
_ was apprenticed to a tanner. His youth was in the 


period when singing schools flourished and choirs were 
being formed. The inference is that he received such 
elementary training as the singing classes offered and 
gained practical experience in a choir, where his strong 
bass voice made itself heard above the others. It is 
clear, at all events, that he must have had a strong 
inclination toward music, a decided talent, and a willing- 
ness to study hard to learn what he wanted. He was 
self-taught and learned only from the music which 
came under his notice in church. 

From these self-directed efforts he gained a knowl- 
edge of simple harmonies and how to use them; and 
from some of the old-time hymn tunes he caught the 
idea of imitation, or imitative counterpoint, we may 
call it; ““fuguing” it was then called. It is recorded 
that he neglected his regular work for his musical 
studies, and that his first attempts at writing music 
were made with chalk upon the sides of leather he 
found in the tannery. His first collection of church 
music was issued in 1770. 

As has been said Billings was not acquainted with 
the laws of musical composition. This he acknowledged 
in the Preface to one of his books. In this he says that 
Nature is the best dictator and that hard, dry, studied 
rules will not enable any person to form an air. Nature 
must lay the foundation, Nature must inspire the 
thought. It is evident from a study of Billings’ various 
compositions that he had a natural faculty for melody- 
making of the kind suited to his purpose; his music was 
cheerful and marked by strong, clear rhythm. As pre- 
viously stated he made use of imitation so that each 
voice in turn might have special prominence. 

Billings was eccentric in various ways and was not 
free from the ridicule of his neighbors. (It is recorded 
that on one occasion he was very solemnly asked if 
snoring were vocal or instrumental music). 

His general education was of the slightest; he was 
untidy in his personal appearance, slightly deformed, 
and his sight was poor. In spite of these drawbacks 
and a constant struggle against poverty he made a 
definite contribution to the music of the Colonial 
period. In his efforts to improve church music he 
introduced the use of a pitch pipe in order to give the 
correct key for a tune, and also advocated the ‘cello as 
a suitable instrument to accompany the singers. Bil- 
lings died in 1800. 

A contemporary of Billings whose work is known to 
the people of today is Oliver Holden, who was born in 
1765. Like Billings he followed a trade at first, that of 
carpenter, later giving it up to become a teacher of 
music. His education was also deficient. In his church 
music he was earnest and his melodies are pleasing; but 
his work was faulty when he attempted to go beyond 
the simple forms. He was the composer of the tune 
Coronation generally used in this country to the text 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name. 

Philadelphia was an art center in the Colonial and 
early Federal periods. Concerts were given there 
including opera and oratorio performances. A Musical 
Association was organized in 1740. Several music 
teachers practised their profession there. A notable 


figure in the musical life of the city was Francis Hop- 
kinson, a lawyer, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and a judge. He wrote a number of songs, 
some of them dedicated to Washington. These were 
published in 1788. 

The oldest musical society in America was organized 


at Stoughton, Mass., in the neighborhood of Boston, 
in 1774. [his remained in existence many years. The 
Handel and Haydn Society, still active, was organized 
in 1815. In New York the Episcopal Church was 
especially strong, and the musical atmosphere was in 
that style. It did not develop any national contribution. 


CHAPTER XXII 
FROM TRADE TO ART 


In a study of the history of music the reader must 
keep in mind that the fine arts are not developed along 
with manufactures, trade, and political expansion. 
Trade is built up, nations are made out of separated 
tribes, wealth is acquired, and then the fine arts are 
developed. In a general way we find that handicrafts 
first claim the attention of a people in order to provide 
for their immediate necessities. If a surplus can be 
produced by an individual and his family barter or 
trade follows with other families and then with neigh- 
boring communities. Conditions often determine the 
special activity of a family or community. For example 
communities close to the source of supplies, as skins or 
furs, wool-bearing animals, minerals, marble, fine 
wood, will be apt to develop accordingly and to special- 
ize in gathering materials and supplying them to 
traders or in organizing at home an industry proper to 
the materials at hand. When men began to shape 
materials into useful products they prepared the way 
for more artistic products as their experience, skill, and 
taste increased. In the course of time centers of pro- 
duction would arise among people who had the finer 
artistic sense. [hus it happened that trade has ex- 
panded until it has covered the whole world in its 
range for raw materials. These are shipped to places 
where the finest and most artistic products are made, 
and then distributed to buyers. 

Music as a fine art did not show marked development 
until after the cities of Europe had become manufac- 
turing and trading centers, and wealth had been 
accumulated. ‘The cities of the Levant and Italy gath- 
ered the finest products of Asia and Africa and dis- 
tributed throughout Europe by means of caravans of 
trade. Seaports in Spain, France, and England also 
became distributing points and centers of trade. With 
wealth and familiarity in handling art products came 
refinement of taste and the desire for the pleasures of 
the fine arts. Thus trading centers tended to become 
centers of art activity in sculpture, painting, architec- 
ture, literature, education, and music because here 
were gathered the patrons with the necessary wealth to 
support genius in art expression. Governments, cities, 
cathedrals, churches, monasteries, rich noblemen, 
wealthy merchant princes, and others vied in enriching 
their galleries with the finest products of genius. 

Prominent among German trading centers of the 
Middle Ages and later was the city of Leipzig, in 
Saxony. The people were solid and substantial, and 
this quality was reflected in the older city which was 
not the equal of certain others in beauty and elegance. 
The great market place in the center of the city was 
one of the most striking squares in Europe by reason 
of the quaint architecture of the buildings. Away 
from the square the houses were often quite high, six 
stories with several more under the peculiarly high, 
pointed roofs. Leipzig became the great mart of Central 


Europe for all kinds of merchandise and for a long 
time has been the center of the German book trade. A 
fine university, large libraries, a museum, and various 
scientific institutions have made it a center of literary 
and art life. 

On this great market place was a building which was 
used by the cloth-handlers (drapers) and woolen mer- 
chants as a sort of exchange. Here, especially during 
fairs, the various dealers exhibited and sold their pro- 
ducts. Buyers from other cities came here to make 
their purchases and the atmosphere was that of active, 
aggressive trade. The large number of dealers and the 
volume of business made necessary a large, central 
hall. The building was known as the Gewandhaus, that 
is a house devoted to the cloth trade. 

In the eighteenth century the people of Leipzig were 
interested in music (Bach lived there from 1723 until 
his death in 1750) but there was no systematic, active 
concert musical life until in 1743 when a series of con- 
certs was established in a small hall which was part of a 
Gasthaus (inn). The first orchestra was composed of 
sixteen players. Some years later these concerts were 
broken off because of the Seven Years’ War. In 1763 
they were taken up again by J. A. Hiller at his own 
risk. ‘Thirty-three players were used and singers added 
as soloists. According to accounts of these concerts 
the behavior of some of the auditors was open to criti- 
cism. ‘This series lasted until 1778. Three years later 
they were taken up again but the hall was found too 
small to meet the demand for seats. In the meantime 
a hall for balls and concerts had been added to the 
Gewandhaus and this was chosen as the place for the 
concerts, the first occurring in Sept. 1781. The sub- 
scription list was large and a waiting list was estab- 
lished. (This grew so long that a writer suggested that 
a daughter’s name should be put on the list at her 
birth. By the time she reached grandmotherhood she 
might expect to get a seat.) 

These concerts have been maintained up to the 
present time and the orchestra is one of the most 
celebrated in the world. The first conductor was 
J. A. Hiller. The most famous musician to fill the 
position of conductor was Mendelssohn whose term 
was 1835-1843, a period that was brilliant in achieve- 
ment and important in its bearing upon the develop- 
ment of orchestral music. Other celebrated conductors 
were Ferdinand Hiller, Gade, Reinecke, who served 
thirty-five years (1860-1895), and was followed by 
Arthur Nikisch. The latter brought the orchestra 
to its highest level of achievement. 

Credit for the idea and the foundation of the Leipzig 
Conservatory is due to Mendelssohn who secured the 
consent of the King of Saxony to a plan to devote a be- 
quest “‘for the purposes of art and science” to the estab- 
lishment of a musical academy in the city. This was in 
1842. Quarters for the new school were secured in the 


Gewandhaus and in April 1843, the Conservatory was 
opened with Mendelssohn as the first director. Promi- 
nent among the first teachers were Schumann, David, 
and Hauptmann. A few years later Moscheles ac- 
cepted a position as professor of piano at a salary of 
$600.00, an amount ridiculously small according to the 
standards of the twentieth century. 

The management of the institution is vested in a 
board of directors selected from prominent citizens, 
not from professional musicians. In the eighty years 
of its existence this school has been one of the most im- 
portant agencies for music education, not merely for 
German students, but for young men and young women 
from all parts of the world. Music in the United States 


owes a great debt to the Leipzig Conservatory, not 
merely for the education furnished to the many Amer- 
icans who studied there, but as the place of training 
for the still greater number of foreign born musicians 
who came to the United States to practise their pro- 
fession. Another influence was the insight into educa- 
tional methods in music which American students 
gained from their experiences in Leipzig. Upon these 
most of the conservatories in all parts of the United 
States have been modeled. 

The story of the Gewandhaus, the concerts given 
there, and the great Conservatory which was first 
sheltered under the same roof, follows that of the his- 
tory of civilization: Trade prepares the way for Art. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


BANK CLERK AND 


On Christmas evening of 1815 an oratorio concert 
was given at Boston, beginning at six o’clock and lasting 
for nearly four hours. In the first part numbers from 
Haydn’s Creation were sung; the remainder of the 
program was given up to selections from works by 
Handel. ‘This was the most important event in the 
musical life of America up to that time, the most am- 
bitious, and presented music from the classical period. 
The chorus numbered nearly one hundred (including ten 
women), accompanied by an orchestra of ten and an 
organ. An audience of nine hundred and forty-five 
was present. This was the first concert of the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston. 

Musical conditions at that time are described in 
some reminiscences by H. K. Oliver, composer of a 
hymn tune well-known in later years, Federal Street. 
General Oliver says that with three other boys with 
soprano voices he sang in the choir of the Park Street 
Church.* This choir consisted of about fifty singers, 
most of whom went into the Handel and Haydn Society. 
No organ was used, accompaniments were furnished by 
a flute, a bassoon, and a ’cello. Very few musical in- 
struments, not fifty pianos, could be found among the 
six thousand or more families of Boston. A clarinet 
was sometimes substituted for the flute. 

The Handel and Haydn Society was not satisfied to 
study only Handel and Haydn. It is stated that in 
1823 a banker of Boston, presumably an active member 
of the Society, sent a letter to a Viennese banker enclos- 
ing an order to Beethoven to write an oratorio for the 
Handel and Haydn Society, which the composer was 
forced to decline because of other and more pressing 
commissions. At first the president of the Society 
acted as conductor, but in actual practice the chorus 
and orchestra followed the leading violinist, an Italian 
musician of distinction who contributed to the develop- 
ment of music in the city. In later years professional 
conductors were engaged, among them Carl Zerrahn, 
who filled the post from 1854 to 1895, a period when the 
Society did some of its best work. 

Among the president-conductors of the first period 
we find the name of Lowell Mason, whose contribution 
to music education in America is of the highest im- 
portance. He was born at Medfield, Mass., in 1792. 
Like all of the early American musicians he was self- 
educated in music, and spent the first twenty years of 
his life in playing every musical instrument that came 
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within his reach. At the age of sixteen he was leader of 
the choir in the village church and also taught classes 
in singing. 

When he was twenty years old he went to Savannah, 
Ga., as a clerk in a bank. (It is worthy of note that 
the famous Boston Symphony Orchestra was founded 
and supported by a Boston banker). But music re- 
mained his avocation for he continued to practise, to 
lead choirs, and to teach music. At Savannah he re- 
ceived instruction in harmony from a German musician, 
which started him in original composition. With the 
aid of his teacher, Abel by name, he made a collection 
of hymn tunes and sacred songs based on extracts 
from the works of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
In order to get this published he came north and finally 
succeeded, in 1822, in having it issued under the pat- 
ronage of the Handel and Haydn Society. This was 
so favorably received by the musical public that 
Mason profited largely in a financial way from the 
sale. 

In 1826, in the prime of manhood, he decided to 
forsake finance for music and removed to Boston. 
Certain influential men connected with the Handel 
and Haydn Society had guaranteed an income of $2000 
a year. At first he divided his time between three 
large churches, and gave up the guarantee. During 
this period of establishing himself he filled a position 
in a bank. In 1827 he was made president-director of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, remaining in the post 
for five years, until 1832. 

It was in that year, when he was forty years of age, 
that he came to realize that his real object in life was not 
the cultivation of high class music but to spread educa- 
tion in music among the people. In 1833 he was a 
leader in establishing the Boston Academy of Music. 
With him were associated George J. Webb and W. C. 
Woodbridge, the latter a disciple of the system of the 
Swiss educator, Pestalozzi. “The combined efforts of 
these men raised the level of musical cultivation, 
particularly of vocal music and of singing. Normal 
classes were established and adult pupils were trained 
in the system of musical instruction for the people. So 
it came about that in 1836 the Boston school authorities 
permitted Mr. Mason to teach music to the children in 
the schools, but without pay. Two years later music 
in the public schools was established as a regular 
branch of study. 


*The hymn My country, ’tis of thee was first sung here on July 4, 1832. 
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Students in the normal classes of the Academy went 
out to the settled parts of the country to teach the 
people how to make music a part of their social, reli- 
gious, and community life. Therefore Lowell Mason 
deserves the distinction of taking music to the masses, 
putting it into the public schools, and of organizing 
the Musical Convention, an important agent in Amer- 
ican musical education. 

The last named, the Musical Convention, had its 
beginning in a class for training teachers with twelve 
members. By the year 1838 the class had grown to 
one hundred and thirty-four members, representing 
ten states. The value of this work as an agent in 
spreading musical instruction throughout the country 
was recognized and requests came to Mason for classes 
to be held in other cities. These gatherings took the 
form of what became known as a Musical Convention. 
The plan was as follows: A musical director arranged 
for a series of class meetings in a small city or large 
town which had a strong element of community life, 


often centered in the churches. The interest of these 
people in music was largely emotional and instructive; 
singing was an agreeable exercise, a form of musical 
delight, accessible to all, whereas musical instruments 
were few in number. Thus it came about that men, 
women, and children came to the classes to learn note 
reading and receive some elementary training in singing. 
Twelve class lessons were usually given, in daily suc- 
cession, and the Convention closed with a “grand 
concert” in which the chorus furnished the music, often 
with the assistance of soloists from the great music 
centers. ‘This represents the beginning of the later 
and more elaborate festival concerts which now form 
a part of the musical life of the nation. Prominent in 
this line of work were Bradbury, Emerson, Woodbury, 
Root, Palmer (director of music at Chautauqua, N. Y.), 
aliders bP: bliss: 

As his years increased Lowell Mason retired from 
active work and took up his residence in Orange, N. J., 
where he died August I1, 1872. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
FIDDLETOWN 


Cities and towns have had influence upon the course 
of music. This is true of such great cities as Rome, 
Venice, Florence and other Italian cities, of Paris, 
Vienna, Leipzig, Berlin, Munich, Dresden, St. Peters- 
burg, London, Boston, and New York. Artists gath- 
ered in these cities, opera was supported there, the 
master works were presented, pupils were instructed 
by famous masters, publishing houses flourished, and 
the public was in close touch with musical life. 

But there were other towns, out of the beaten path 
of travel, to which artists rarely came, where, in quiet 
peacefulness, important contributions were made. 
This is the case with the art of violin making. It was 
not developed in a city such as Rome, Milan, Paris, 
London, not in the busy marts of trade. In a study 
of the subject one must keep in mind that the violin 
makers were primarily wood-workers. Their predeces- 
sors, makers of viols and lutes, and the men who made 
the earlier forms of these instruments were wood- 
workers, cabinet makers and carvers we would call 
them. 

In those days transportation was slow and costly. 
Cabinet making would naturally develop in communi- 
ties situated close to the forests in which the kinds of 
wood most in demand were to be found. In the case of 
musical instruments pine, cedar, sycamore, and maple 
were the principal materials. The first two were abun- 
dant in the forests on the southern slopes of the Italian 
mountains. Maple was gathered in Turkey and Galicia 
and shipped to Venice where it was much used for 
making rudders for galleys. For inlay and other 
decoration rare woods were imported from other coun- 
tries. The art of lute-making flourished in all countries 
of Europe. Wood for the tops of viols was to be found 
in the forests of Central Europe and Italy. Therefore 
it seems peculiar that a comparatively unimportant 
town, Cremona, in the north of Italy, should become 
the center of the art of violin making. Two reasons 
may be mentioned why Cremona may have become a 
center of the industry. It was in the track of trade 
between the seaports of Italy and the countries of 
Central Europe. Trade and commerce flourished in the 
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valley of the River Po, and not far away from the town 
were the forest-clad mountain slopes. Wood was to be 
had in abundance, perhaps of a better quality than 
elsewhere. And a third reason, still more important, 
was that men of a peculiar mechanical and intellectual, 
even artistic fitness were living in the town. ‘The first 
of these clever, artistic craftsmen was Andrea (Andrew) 
Amati. 

The Amatis were descended from one of the old 
Roman families and had lived in that part of the 
country for many years. The date of Andrea’s birth 
and that of his death are uncertain. Reasonable basis 
is given for the belief that he lived to an advanced age, 
probably ninety, like his successor Stradivarius. (He 
seems to have been alive in 1611). The probabilities 
are that he was a cabinet maker, a master workman, 
no doubt, and a maker of viols and lutes. How he 
was led to begin making the new shaped instrument 
known as the ziolzno (little viol) we do not know. It 
has been thought that he came in touch with one of 
those produced by Gaspar Duiffoprugcar, to whom 
the credit of making the first violins is usually assigned. 
The tone of these instruments, sweet, delicate, round, 
and mellow, in contrast to that of the larger viol, 
seemed to be ideal to the musicians of that period who 
had not learned to demand a sonorous, brilliant, power- 
ful tone. Andrea’s two sons continued the business, 
but it was his grandson, Nicolo (1596-1684)—these old 
masters seemed to have the secret of a long life—who 
became one of the masters of the art. ‘The fourth 
generation was represented in his son, Jerome. 

Some time in the year 1650 a boy of six may have 
been noticed in the workshop of Nicolo Amati. Nat- 
urally he would be inquisitive about the things the 
master was doing and would take every opportunity 
to use such of the tools as he might be allowed to handle. 
No doubt he was allowed to try his hand in shaping 
roughly some of the small pieces used in making a 
violin. In this way he gradually acquired skill and to 
such an extent that he is said to have made his first 
violin at the age of thirteen. This was the first of more 
than a thousand violins during the course of his long 


life of ninety-three years; violas, ’cellos, basses, lutes, 
guitars, and mandoras, make up a total of three hundred 
more. He had two sons, also violin makers, who died 
soon after their father, Antonio Stradivarius. 

One of the first of Nicolo Amati’s apprentices was a 
youth named Andrea Guarneri (Guarnerius) who 
showed great talent for violin making. When Stradi- 
varius had reached early middle age the son of a cousin 
of Andrea Guarneri was accustomed to come into the 
Stradivarius shop, doubtless drawn by the passion for 
violin-making which was in his blood. He seems never 
to have been a real apprentice of the older master; 
nevertheless he had a real genius and worked out a 
model of his own. The best of his violins rank with 
those of Amati and Stradivarius. He was accustomed 
to stamp his violins with a cross and the letters I H S, 
referring to Jesus whom he took as a patron. It seems a 
contradiction that his life was an unfortunate one. He 
was dissolute and is said to have died in prison, although 
this is contradicted by another statement that the 
record of imprisonment refers to another member of 
the family and not to the violin maker. 

Fiddle-making must have been an institution in 
Cremona. Here was a group of men, masters and pupils 
from Italy and other countries, making violins for a 
period of two hundred years, often five, six, or more 
reputable makers at the same time, three of the most 
eminent with their workshops close to each other in the 
same street. With their pupils they made Cremona 
the center of the violin art. These same students 
spread the art to other Italian cities and form what is 
known as the Italian school of violin making. 

In the Tyrol region of Austria, where the people were 
of the German race, a master was developed who 
seems to have learned his art without serving an ap- 
prenticeship in Italy, although there is ground for the 
belief that he may have spent his Wanderjahr in Italy, 
and at Cremona or other Italian city. This maker was 
Jakob Stainer, born in Absam, in 1621. His violins 
were highly esteemed in the period closely following 
his death in 1683. The tone is rich and sweet but not 
equal in power to that of the models used by Strad- 
ivarius and Guarnerius. Stainer had two pupils by 
the name of Klotz, brothers, one of whom spent some 


time in Italy. When he returned he located in his home 
town, Mittenwald, a small village at the foot of the 
Bavarian mountains. Here he set himself to organizing 
the industry of violin making. In the forests he found 
suitable wood. What he needed and could not find 
at home was brought to him over one of the great trade 
routes from Italy and the Levant which led through 
the mountain passes nearby and on to Augsburg, one 
of the commercial cities of Germany. Members of the 
Klotz family to the number of twenty-seven are men- 
tioned as violin makers. These men, their families, 
and many apprentices made a veritable “fiddle town” 
of Mittenwald. A genuine instrument from that 
locality, dating back a hundred years and more, is 
usually a desirable instrument for a student, an ama- 
teur, and orchestra player. 

But Mittenwald could not supply the demand for a 
cheap grade of violin and other stringed instruments in 
large quantities. Thus it came about that at another 
German village by the name of Markneukirchen, in 
the mountain region of Saxony, some enterprising 
German violin makers with a strongly developed com- 
mercial instinct organized the people into a_violin- 
making community. They were wood workers and 
carvers. Everybody was assigned some part of the 
work connected with the making of a violin. The 
men made tops, backs, ribs, and necks after the less 
skilled persons had shaped them in the rough; grand- 
fathers whose hands had lost their cunning made the 
less important parts; the women of two generations 
had their duties and the children theirs. “The assem- 
bling of the various parts was in the hands of a few 
skilled workmen. Thus it became possible to purchase 
in the United States a violin for $5.00. 

In the eastern part of France, toward the Vosges 
Mountains, was a village by the name of Mirecourt, 
the home of a violin maker, Vuillaume who, it is claimed 
was a pupil:of Stradivarius. In the course of years 
some twenty members of this family were known as 
makers and a community industry was developed in 
Mirecourt which gave it a reputation similar to that 
of Mittenwald. Later the best of these makers went 
to Paris. The greatest French maker was J. B. Vuil- 
laume (1798-1875). 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE CRADLE OF FRENCH MUSIC 


European governments exercise a close supervision 
over education including musical instruction. This is 
true not only of national governments but also of 
cities. In the classical period schools were established 
in Italy to give instruction in the music of the Church. 
In return for their education and support the pupils 
sang in choirs, processions, and other religious func- 
tions. In certain charitable institutions instruction 
was given to the children and from these organizations 
arose regular schools of music, supported by cities, to 
provide free musical instruction for talented children. 
It was in the schools established and maintained by 
cathedrals and institutions controlled by cities that 
many of the famous musicians of Italy received their 
musical education. In practically all of these schools 
tuition was free; entrance was obtained by passing 
examinations and showing evidence of more than 
ordinary talent. Another influential force was the 
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organization of academies for the promotion of arts and 
sciences. These bodies provided funds for the engage- 
ment of instructors. Rossini, the composer, heavily 
endowed a music school at Pesaro, his birthplace. 

It is not possible to value too highly the influence of 
the Conservatory of Music at Paris, a government 
institution. With the exception of a few musicians of 
prominence, French composers and artists of high 
reputation were educated at the Paris Conservatory. 
To mention a few: Adam, Alard, Batiste, Bemberg, 
Berlioz, Bernard, Bizet, Bruneau, Charpentier, Chaus- 
son, Colonne, Debussy, Diémer, Dubois, Fauré, Godard, 
Gounod, Hérold, Hunten, d’Indy, Lacombe, Lefébure- 
Massenet, Pierné, Plan- 
quette, Pugno, Rosellen, Saint- Saéns, Sarasate, Thi- 
baud, Wachs, Zimmerman. 

The most prominent demands of French music 
were for the opera and military bands, both of them 


under government direction and supported by the 
state. In order to make sure of a competent personnel 
for both establishments it was necessary to secure 
promising talent and develop it. This was done at 
first by persons connected with the opera and the band 
organizations. Some years before the French Revolu- 
tion a suggestion was made to a member of the Cabinet 
that a free school of music be established which should 
provide for the instruction of talented pupils who 
could enter the opera or the bands. In 1784 this was 
worked out by an official of the household of King 
Louis XVI under the name Royal School of Singing, of 
which the composer Gossec was made director. “Two 
years later a department of declamation was added. 
In 1790 the city of Paris made a contract with a band 
under the direction of a musician named Sarrette and 
opened a free school to provide. competent players for 
the bands of the National Guard, under the name 
National Institute of Music. In 1795 the various 
schools were combined by the government into a 
Conservatory of Music with Sarrette as president. 
In 1797 the school had six hundred pupils and one 
hundred and twenty-five teachers. Connected with 
this was a printing establishment to provide the various 
books of instruction prepared by the professors. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was not only a military genius 
but also a constructive statesman. Among _ other 
matters he gave attention to education of which he 
considered music an essential. He reorganized the 
Conservatory in 1800. Among the eminent musicians 
who were on the faculty at that time were Gossec, 
Méhul, and Cherubini. Less in rank and professors of 
special branches were: Duvernoy, Garat, Gaviniés, 
Kreutzer, Rode, Baillot, and Boieldieu. In 1812 
Napoleon provided that nine young men and nine 
young women destined for the Theatre Francais should 
receive an annual allowance of $220 each. 

The political troubles had an effect on the fortunes of 
the school and it was closed for part of a year. Cheru- 
bini became director in 1822, and was succeeded by 
Auber, the opera composer, in 1882. Upon the death 
of Auber in 1871 Ambroise Thomas, also an opera 
composer, was made director. He was followed by 
Théodore Dubois in 1896. When the latter retired in 
1905 Gabriel Fauré was appointed. 

When the Conservatory was established the sum 
given for its maintenance was about $50,000; this 
amount was reduced in 1802 to $20,000. These sums 
appear absurdly small at the present day. Sarrette 
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was a good organizer. He stimulated the work of the 
pupils by public practisings out of which grew contests 
in later years, started a library, and secured govern- 
ment support to his plan for the Prix de Rome which 
consists of annual contests between the advanced 
pupils in composition. The winner is provided with 
funds for a three years’ study in Italy. 

Cherubini did much to raise and fix standards of 
scholarship. More public exhibitions were held, new 
instrumental classes were opened. Especially valuable 
was an arrangement he made with the government 
whereby the Library of the Conservatory should receive 
one of the two copies of every piece of music published 
in France which were, by law, deposited at the Ministry 
of the Interior. The faculty, at that time, contained 
men eminent in the history of French music. Among 
them were Reicha, Fétis, Halévy, Bordogni, Benoist, 
Zimmerman, Baillot, Kreutzer, and Nourrit. 

In Auber’s time eminent professors were Adam, 
Thomas, Bazin, Duprez, Fauré, Garcia, Marmontel, 
Le Couppey, Alard, Massart, and Dancla. A course of 
lectures on the history and literature of music was 
added, more attention was paid to débuts and public 
exhibitions, and the buildings were enlarged. ‘Thomas’ 
administration was marked by additions to the cur- 
riculum, compulsory vocal classes for reading at sight 
were organized, salaries of professors were raised until 
the budget reached $60,000. Prominent members of 
the faculty in Thomas’ administration were Reyer, 
Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Widor, Vidal, Lefort, Lavignac, 
Pessard, Rose Caron, Lassalle, Guilmant, Philipp, 
Marmontel, Diémer, and Hasselmans. 

Admission is open to students of French nationality 
(only a few foreigners are accepted). The names of 
applicants must be submitted to a committee and an 
examination must be passed. Children are admitted 
to preparatory classes; in the higher classes for declama- 
tion and vocal music the age limit is twenty-two. Two 
examinations are given in each academic year. Com- 
petitions in the various subjects are open to students. 
The number of students was limited by the amount of 
equipment, (buildings and class rooms) to about six 
hundred. A library of about fifty thousand volumes is 
rich in manuscripts and collections of early music. 
Especially valuable to students and historians is the 
museum which contains a large collection of instru- 
ments and objects of art relating to music. There are 
branches or affiliated schools in eight or ten of the 
French cities. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


XXI 
EQUALITY OF TONE PRODUCTION 


$1. It has been explained that equality of finger 
strength is an unattainable ideal. Fortunately it 
is not essential to equality of tone production, 
which requires only an equalized control over all 
of the fingers, so that arm-weight may be so dis- 
tributed as to reinforce any finger as required. 
As a means for acquiring this flexibility nothing 
has ever taken the place of the five-finger exercise. 
The fourteen forms of five-finger exercise taken 
from a technical work by Aloys Schmitt are su- 
premely useful, even if rather monotonous. To 
a degree, however, monotony can be overcome by 
applying numerous rhythmic variants, by trans- 
posing the exercise to other Keys, and by utilizing 
different varieties of touch. The exercise. in 
Double Thirds is useful if practised slowly and for 
short periods. It is very tiring and unless care is 
taken it will produce the opposite of the intended 
effect through inducing stiffening of the muscles. 
This will be relieved to a degree by playing it in 
two speeds, every alternate group of four tones 
played as ezghth notes. 


Sinfonietta, Handel [PAGE 18] 


§ 2. The chief purpose of this SINFoNIETTA is to 
Although 


develop evenness in tone production. 


Handel called this a “Sinfonietta,” it is what 
might be classified as an Invention in two voices, 
a term employed by Bach but never used by 
Handel. Careful analysis of the composition will 
prepare for a better understanding of the Bach 
INVENTIONS. 


Bagatelle, Beethoven [PAGE 20] 
§3. This BaGATELLE is constructed after the 
Rondo form. As indicated by its title, Beethoven 
considered it to be a “trifle,” and although differ- 
ent from the heavier style customarily used by 
Beethoven, it should be studied with care as to 
evenness, simplicity and quality of tone. 


Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7, Chopin [PAGE 24] 
§ 4. A great artist once said that he preferred to 
play a difficult composition rather than a simple 
one, because of the exactness in detail required by 
the latter. This lovely bit by Chopin is a Mazurka 
in style, though much akin to a Minuet. Care 
should be devoted to evenness in tone quality, 
phrasing, and simplicity in performance. Clear 
pedalling may be practised as shown in Illustration 
No. 1 and the chord after the 12th bar line is cus- 
tomarily performed as in Illustration No. 2. [§ 5.] 
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Allegro moderato 
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BEETHOVEN 


Andante grazioso, quasi allegretto 
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Andantino 


FREDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN 
Op. 28, No. 7 
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CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIC 


First Assignment 


SPECIAL TECHNIC: Practise the first ten of the 
Schmitt exercises for Finger Independence, Exer- 
cise No. 1, with the metronome at 80 to a sixteenth 
note. Then double the speed to 80 toa Doublet of 
two sixteenth notes. Again double the speed to 80 to 
a Quadruplet of four sixteenth notes, after which 
gradually increase the speed to 126 to a Quadruplet. 

ARPEGGIOS: Practise the broken Triad arpeggio 
model, or “‘zigzags,” Example No. 11 in the 
eleven model major and minor Keys in Example 


24 


No. 12, applying to them Rhythmic model IJ, in 
Example No. 13. 

Cuorps: Play the Diminished Seventh chords 
as rolled full chords as in Example No. 10, played 
legatissimo, continuing the model through the 
rising chromatic succession as indicated. 

ScaLes: Practise the scale of C major in Double 
Thirds, as in Example No. g, each hand separately. 
In every Double note scale there is one place where 
the fifth finger is employed. Separate that group 
as in Example No. 8 and master it individually 
before undertaking the nine-note lengths. 


The same group in each Key, in Example No. 14, 
can be marked with a similar horizontal bracket. 
The fingering must always be as follows: 


453) 435 | 4 
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Review: Apply the rhythmic model for Double 
Third Trills, Example No. 2, to the three sample 
Trill patterns in both the minor and major series, 
Example No. 1, and continue through the com- 
plete table of Seventy-Two major and minor 
Double Third Trills, Example No. 4. Also to the 
same table apply the model for Jroken Double 
Thirds, Example No. 3. 


Second Assignment 


SPECIAL TECHNIc: Continue the practise of the 
Schmitt exercises for Finger Independence, Nos. 
II to 14, in Exercise No. 1, as outlined in the first 
assignment. 

ArpPecGios: Play the Second Inversion of the 
Dominant Seventh arpeggio in the eight Keys in 
Example No. 11; also through all twelve keys in 
the falling Quint succession, and in the rising and 
falling Chromatic succession. 

Ocraves: Practise the Double Third Trills, in 
broken form, in Octaves, as in Example No. 6. 

ScaLes: Of the major scales in Double Thirds, 
Example No. 14, practise with the right hand 


Double Third Trills 
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alone the scales in the Keys of C, G and D, and 
with the left hand alone the scales of D and F. 

Review: Play the Double Third Sequences, in 
Quadruplets, extended through four Octaves, as 
in Example No: 7; 


Example No. 4 
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UNIVERSITY 
COURSE 


JUNIOR GRADUATE 
CHAPTER XXII 


XXII 


ARPEGGIO 
§1. Technically, an arpeggio might be considered 


as a scale in which certain tones are omitted. The 
same feature that renders a scale difficult to play, 
occurs in an exaggerated form in an arpeggio, 
namely the under-passing of the thumb and 
crossing-over of the fingers. In both scales and 


arpeggios this must be accomplished with smooth- 


ness and ease; but the crossings in arpeggio playing 
are the more difficult because the distances are 
greater. The widest crossing commonly encoun- 
tered in an arpeggio is the interval ofa Fourth. This 
is found in all arpeggios based on the common chord 
or triad. The smallest crossing is the Second, found 
only in arpeggios based on a Seventh chord. The 
seven forms shown in Illustration No. 1 are of 
such frequent occurrence that thorough familiarity 
with them is essential, and they should be mem- 
orized. They are encountered in piano composi- 
-tions of all periods. : 
In arpeggio playing, much more even than in 
scale-playing, is there a tendency to over-accent 
the tone played by the thumb. The best way to 
conquer this difficulty is to adopt a rhythmical 
pattern that successively and impartially throws 
the accent on all of the fingers. This is not done 
in the illustration because the object there is to 
show the arpeggios of the Tonic and Dominant 
Seventh chords in their most obvious forms. The 
most profitable method to pursue in practising 
them is to adopt a quadruple rhythm for. the 
Triad arpeggios, and a triple rhythm for the 


Illustration No. 1 Arpeggios 
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Seventh chord arpeggios, which breaks up the 
coincidence of thumb and accent, rotating the ac- 
cent on all of the fingers in turn. A complete 
Table of Triads and Inversions is found on page 43. 


Study, Hasert [PAGE 32] 
§2. The difficult problem of crossing receives 
original and effective treatment in this Study. 
The left-hand part is based on a motive of five 
notes, and each time this motive occurs a crossing 
of some kind is involved. In the course of the 
Study the possibilities of crossing in triad arpeg- 
gios are really exhausted. — 


Renouveau, Godard [PAGE 34] 
§ 3. The technical motive is a descending ar- 
peggio divided between the hands. Not very 
difficult in itself, it becomes so when played in the 
required speed and extended through seven pages. 
These figures must sound as if one hand played 
them instead of two—the joining must be imper- 
ceptible. One way to accomplish this result is to 
remember that each group of six sixteenth notes 
consists of three times two, not two times three. 
In other words, the figure is not two triplets, with 
the right hand playing the first half and the left 
hand the second, but a triplet of eighth notes with 
each eighth note subdivided into sixteenths. [§ 4.] 
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CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIC 


First Assignment 


SpeciaL TEcunic: Practise the Silent Exchange 
of fingers on Double Sixths, as in Example No. 2; 
also the scale in Double Sixths with the conven- 
tional fingering, as in Example No. 3. 

Arpeccios: Apply the éroken Triad arpeggio 
models, or “‘zigzags,”’ to the eleven model major 
and '‘minox Triads (3-xxi, Example Nos. 12 and 
13). practising them according to Rhythmic 
Model III. 

CHorps: Play the major Thirds with Octaves, 
as in Example No. 1, in the rising and falling 
chromatic succession, extended through one or two 
Octaves, and applying the two models given. 

ScaLes: Of the major scales in Double Thirds 
(3-xxi, Example No. 14) practise with the right 
hand alone the scales of E and B, and with the 
left hand alone the scales of G, D and B. 

Review: Play the Chromatic scale in two- 
octave lengths, in Doublets, Triplets and Quad- 
ruplets, graduaily increasing the metronome speed 
from 88 to 126 to each group in succession. Prac- 
tise each hand separately. 


Second Assignment 


SpeciAL TecHnic: Play the Dhiatonic filled 
Thirds, Example No. 6, applying the velocity 
rhythm in two speeds, Example No. 4. Practise 


Example No. 2 
{Sup. Tech. IT, No. 36] 


for strength as well as for velocity. When the 
rhythm is established, concentrate upon the three 
outer fingers, employing the figure in Example 
No. §, increasing the metronome speed gradually 
from 88 to 138 to an ezghth note. 

Arpeccios: Apply the éroken Triad arpeggio 
models, or “‘zigzags,” to the eleven model mayor 
and minor Triads (3-xxi, Example Nos. 12 and 13), 
practising them according to Rhythmic Model IV. 

Ocraves: Practise the major and minor six- 
three chords in Octaves, applying the models in 
Example No. 8 to the entire series of chords shown 
in Example No. 7. 

ScaLes: Of the major scales in Double Thirds 
(3-xxi, Example No. 14) practise with hands sep- 
arately the scales in F#¥, Db and Ab. 

Review: The major and Melodic minor scales, 
in Sextuplets, as in Example No. 10 in the Keys 
of C, G, D, 4 and E£, in Doublets and Triplets, as 
in Example No. 9. 
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UNIVERSITY 
COURSE 


JUNIOR GRADUATE 
CHAPTER XXIII 


XXIII 
DOUBLE THIRDS AND SIXTHS 


$1. Double notes have always constituted ari 1m- 
portant element in piano technic, but their per- 
formance is of such difficulty that much advance 
work has to be done by way of preparation. More 
than any other form of technic except wide 
stretches, they encourage muscular rigidity, the 
one thing most fatal to their successful perform- 
ance. The pressing of a key brings into play 
two sets of muscles, the flexors which depress the 
key, and the extensors which release it. Thus 
Double notes call into play four sets of muscles. 
At the moment when one Double note is released 
and another one depressed, eight sets of muscles 
are in action at the same time and in the same 
hand. This entails not only strain but inter- 
ference, since muscles which are more or less con- 
nected are forced to work in opposite directions 
at the same time. To make matters worse the 
player unconsciously tries to aid by drawing on 
yet other muscles which should play no part in 
the performance. Rigidity ensues, which only 
complete relaxation will relieve. To maintain the 
non-interference of unnecessary muscles through 
relaxation requires long and careful preparation. 
Much of this preparation has already been done, 
but the regular practice of Double notes involves 
certain conditions which should by now be met. 
§ 2. It should be obvious that a double line of 


notes can not be played with perfect certainty 


EXERCISE for Double Thirds in the Right Han 


until the fingers playing each line can do their 
parts, in the same sense that a difficult passage 
for two nands is not under control until each hand 
is mastered separately. This fact, plain enough 
when applied to the two hands, it is often over- 
looked in the case of Double notes. In Illustration 
No. 1, for example, the second measure for the 
tight hand has a double line of notes. The lower 
[Continued on page 53] 
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line consists of the notes: 9, ¢, d, ¢, d, c, b: played 
with the fingering 1, 1, 2, 3, 2, 1, I, and requiring 
the playing of two "adjacent keys with the same 
finger—the thumb. To play this measure smoothly 
is much more difficult than to play the first meas- 
ure, but by practising the lower line alone this 
difficulty will soon disappear. This principle of 
separate practice for each line of a passage in 
Double notes applies in all instances, and its 
necessity will only be realized by trying to master 
a Double note passage without it. This method of 
working demands much from the student by way 
of patience and perseverance, but the results justify 
the labor expended. It will tend to reduce stiff- 
ness when the passage is played as written, and 
it will accustom the fingers to all kinds of un- 
familiar positions and movements. 


§ 3. Another way of practising Double notes is to 


play them in droken form instead of simultaneously. 
First play the lower note of the interval, then the 


CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF 


First Assignment 


SpecIAL Tecunic: Continue the four designs in 
Illustration No. 1, up one octave in a Diatonic se- 
quence, and return. In other words, apply the 
patterns in contrary motion to the Three-note se- 
quences and the Four-note sequences, in Double 
Thirds. 

Arpeccios: Apply the éroken Triad models, or 
“7zigzags,” to the eleven model major and minor 
Triads (3-xxi, Example Nos. 12 and 13), practising 
them according to the Rhythmic Model V. 

Ocraves: Practise the resolutions of major, 
minor anq@ diminished Triads to major Thirds, in 
Octaves, applying to the series in Example No. 2, 
the Octave Model in Example INOs 2. 

ScaLes: Of the major scales in Double Thirds 
(3-xxi, Example No. 14) practise with the. right 
hand alone the scales of E>, Bb and F, and with 
the left hand alone the scales of E, Ep and Bb. 

Review: Play the six-four chords in sequence, 
as in Example No. 4, with both hands, extending 
up two Octaves and return. 


Example No. 1 
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upper. This method also increases finger inde- 
pendence and reduces stiffness. 


Study, Lebert @ Stark [PAGE 30] 
§ 4. The chief technical difficulty in this Srupy 
consists in playing Double Thirds; while holding 
a key by another finger of the same hand. It is a 
tiring form of technic, but one-of value in develop- 
ing independence of the fingers. Break up the 
figure in the manner shown in Illustration No. 2; 
also apply the same principle ‘to the passage for 
the right hand. 
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Second Assignment 


SpecIAL TecuHNic: Play the scale in Quadru- 
plets of reiterated tones with a change of fingers as 
in Example No. 1, the metronome speed gradually 
increasing from 60 to 100 to each Quadruplet 
group. 

ARPEGGIOS: Apply the broken Triad arpeggio 
models, or “‘zigzags,”’ to the eleven model major 
and minor Triads (3-xxi, Example No. 12 and 13), 
practising them according to Rhythmic Model VI. 

Ocraves: Practise the major and minor six- 
four chords in Octaves, applying the model pre- 
viously given (3-xxil, Example No. 8). to the entire 
series of chords in Example No. 4. 

ScaLEs: To the major scales in Double Thirds 
(3-xxi, Example No. 14), apply the seventeen-note 
model, Example No. 5, practising with the right 
hand alone the scales of C, G and D, and with 
the left hand alone the scales of oa ae 

Review: Apply the model: for the scale in 
Sextuplets . Ge xxli, Example No. 6), to the major 
and Melodic minor scales of B, F# and Db. 
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XXIV 
THREE-VOICED CHORDS 


§1. With the playing of chords the domain of 
finger technic is abandoned, in favor of that of 
the hand, wrist, and arm. The fingers now per- 
form only the important function of serving as dis- 
tributing points. This is chiefly a matter of spac- 
ing, and it determines the difference between right 
and wrong notes. In chord playing the finger 
muscles are no longer the source of energy, but 
they are more concerned with lateral adjustments 
‘movements from side to side—than with up and 
down motions. 
§ 2. In playing small chords of three tones, a light 
hand and wrist staccato is the preferable touch to 
use. The muscles of the upper arm are not re- 
quired. As the form of technic treated in this 


Chapter applies to passages in a fairly rapid tempo, 
and with a staccato touch, it is obvious that the 
fingers must adjust themselves for each succeed- 
ing chord while the whole hand is off the keys. 
There is no time to feel around and fumble for 
the right positions, and therefore a very necessary 


-training for this sort of chord playing is to poise 


the hand above the keys, set the fingers for. the 
chord to be played, then without displacing the 
fingers bring the hand down quickly. At the out- 
set one should not be discouraged if wrong notes 
are frequent, for with a little practice the player 
learns to “feel” the chord in advance, and adjusts 
the hand to the. required positions with great 
accuracy. 
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Study, H. Lemoine 
STACCATO CHORD REPETITION 
§ 3. Unless practised slowly and with relaxation 
of the arm, this Stupy is likely to produce stiffness. 
The staccato figures should be played as lightly 
as possible, a more rapid tempo assumed only after 
the student has carefully mastered all other 
difficulties. [§ 2] 


[PAGE §8] 


[PAGE 56] 


Study, H. Lemoine 
CHORD ARPEGGIOS 
$4. The arpeggios in this Srupy are to be 
played staccato and the solid chords in a broad 
sostenuto, thus affording contrast and variety. 
The student should strive to attain a smooth, even, 
light staccato taking care to avoid any tightening of 
the wrist muscles. Observe that in most cases the 
fifth finger is used for the upper tone of the chord, 
the first finger for the lowest tone, and either the 
second or third finger is chosen for the middle tone, 
depending upon its relative position in the chord. 


Dancing Song, H. Hoffman [PAGE 59] 
§5. The first subject of this Dancinc Sone 
should be played with a delicate hand staccato, 
the indication forte not taken too literally. The 
Second Subject is in the style of a peasant waltz, 
and although played considerably faster (poco pitt 
mosso) than the First Subject, it gives the hand 
and arm opportunity for rest by reason of the even 
legato which should predominate. 


Elegy for a Sparrow, P. Lanciani [PAGE 62] 
§ 6. In this composition the frequent appear- 


ance of three-voiced chords gives opportunity for 


practical application of the technical point dis- 
cussed in this chapter. The melody must be 
cantabile, and the accompaniment figure should 
be subdued. The character of performance should 
be rather fantastic though not grotesque. A mod- 
erate tempo will be found most effective. 


Humoresque, Raoul Pugno [PAGE 64] 
§ 7. A peculiarly nervous mood dominates this 
HumoresaQue, an effect that is produced by the 
breaking of the melodic and rhythmic outline of the 
First Subject. By the persistent use of syncopa- 
tion this effect is continued throughout the Second 
Subject. Another point to be observed is that 
this piece embodies the contrapuntal style more 
significantly than is usual with compositions of 
this character. There are several Imitations in 
the First Subject,’ but aside from this the general 
texture is decidedly polyphonic. In the Second 
Subject, chords are more in evidence. In playing 
them, give to each tone equal force and carefully 
avoid any arpeggiating. The melody throughout 
should be cantabile and at times appassionata. 
The tempo rubato marking indicates that the 
rhythm must not be too regular, but rdther that 
it should have freedom to lend predominance to 
the melodic outline, as well as to delineate the 
phrasing. 


CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIC 


First Assignment 


SpectIAL TEcHNIc: Continue the exercises con- 

sisting of reiterated tones with held tones in the 
same hand (3-xx, Example No. g, II, HI and 
IV). 
_ Arpsccios: Continue the practise of Rhythmic 
Model VI, as applied to the broken Triad arpeggio 
models (3-xxi, Example Nos..12 and 13). One 
may also apply all models previously practised, to 
the complete table of Triad and Inversions found 
on page 43. 

ScaLes: Of the major scales in Double Thirds 
(3-xxi, Example No. 14) in seventeen-note lengths 
(3-xxiii, Example No. 5) practise with the right 
hand alone the scales of 4, E and B, and with the 
left hand alone the scales of G, D and Bb. 

Review: Apply the model for the scale in 
Sextuplets (3-xxii, Example No. 6), to the major 
and Melodic minor scales of 4b, Eb, Bb and F. 
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Second Assignment 


SPECIAL’ TEcHNICc: Practise the major series of 
Double Third Trills (3-xxi, Example No. 1), and 
apply them to the complete table of the Seventy- 
Two Double Third Trills, using in succession the 
fingerings I and III (1-xxi, Example No. 2). 

Arpsccios: Apply the broken Triad arpeggio 
models, or “‘zigzags,” to the eleven model major 
and minor Triads (3-xxi, Example Nos. 12 and 13), 
practising them according to Rhythmic Model 
VII. 

ScaLes: Of the major scales in Double Thirds 
(3-xxi, Example No. 14) practise in seventeen- 
note lengths (3-xxili, Example No. 5) with the 
right-hand alone the scales of F'#, Db and 4b, and 
with the left hand alone the scales of E, B and F#. 

Review: Apply the model for the scale in 
Sextuplets (3-xxii, Example No. 6), to the major 
and Melodic minor scales in all twelve Keys. 


UNIVERSITY 
COURSE 


_JUNIOR GRADUATE 
CHAPTER XXV 


XXV 
FOUR-VOICED CHORDS 


§ 1. The basis for four-voiced chord playing was 
outlined in the preceding chapter, and all that is 
there said about the functions of the fingers ap- 
plies here with equal force. 
necessity for the use of the upper-arm muscles. 
Broken piano strings are liable to result if it is 
done. When the heaviest tonal power is required 
it can be obtained without harshness of tone and 
at a minimum of wear and tear on the piano by 
using arm WEIGHT, NOT arm MUSCLES. 

§ 2.. In adjusting the fingers for position, first set 
the hand for the octave—if it is a full chord out- 
lining an octave and with two inner notes. The 
fingers then easily assume the correct positions 
for the other notes. This method of “chord 
setting” consciously and conscientiously applied 
to the Erupe by Moscheles will solve permanently 
this problem of lateral adjustment. __ 

§ 3. In the kind of chord playing illustrated in 
this chapter it is important that the tones played 
by the fifth fingers are sounded clearly, otherwise 
there is a weakening of the outer and usually the 
most essential parts. If this fault exists remember 
that it is due more to the awkwardness of the 
fifth finger than to any lack of strength. If in 
the preliminary “setting” of the hand for the 
chord,. the fifth finger is placed with the same 
certainty as are the other fingers, the result will 
be good. 


Etude, Moscheles [PAGE 70] 
§ 4. The parts for the right and left hands must 
be practised separately, as both parts are difficult. 
As this form of technic is.very tiring it will be a 
good plan to practise at first measure by measure, 
each hand alone. First play the outer notes of 
the chord—the octave—until the general move- 
ment is under control;.then add the inner notes. 
This Erupe is capable of a surprising number of 
variants. Those here described can profitably be 

practised in addition to the printed version: 
Roll the chords continuously from the bottom 

to the top. 

~ Roll them in the reverse direction, from the 
top downward: (a) both hands beginning 


There is still no 


‘mental alertness. 


together; (b) continuously from top to 

bottom. 

Roll the right hand chord up, and the left 
hand chord Down using a quick roll. 

Roll the right hand chord down, and the left 
hand chord up, using a very slow roll. 

Modify the rhythm by playing the outer notes 
of the chords as open octaves, adding the 
two inner notes of each chord as after- 
striking sixteenth notes. 

These are-among the more important and ob- 
vious of the many variants that are possible, but 
the student should work out a few additional ones 
by. himself. Touch and dynamic variety will 
further aid in keeping up interest and stimulating 


[§ 2] 


Etude, Schmitt [PAGE 72] 
§ 5. The hand and wrist staccato is used. through- 
out this Erupe. Practise at first with the lightest 
possible touch, even~at the places marked forte 
(F). The Damper pedal cannot be used in staccato 
passages, unless to counteract the staccato—which 
would be a meaningless procedure—but it may be 
employed discreetly with the entrance of a sus- 
tained melody in the upper voice (27), beginning 
with the measure marked p legato. [$ 3] 


Celtic March, Pasconet ip dee 74] 
$6. The studies by Moscheles and Schmitt have 
opened a thorough preparation. for this piece, 
which contains nothing new in technic, but per- 
mits opportunity to concentrate upon interpreta- 
tion. The Triplet’ motive at the beginning ‘is a 
characteristic trait fonnd i in nearly every measure. 
The motive, however, is incomplete unless joined 
to the tone which fallows: making a four-tones 
figure that is melodically and rhythmically im- 
portant. In performance, it is essential that all 
four should sound out clearly, with -care not to 


_ obscure the figure by an over-use of the Damper 


- pedal. 


The entire composition demands a vigor- 
ous, dashing style, with strong accents and~an 


absolutely even rhythm. Observe the entire ab- 
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sence of any indication such as rit. or a tempo. [§ 4] 
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CUMULATIVE REVIEW AND ELABORATION OF FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIC 


First Assignment 


-Speciat TEcunic: Practise the scale of C major, 
with the rhythmic and dynamic variations in 
Example No.3: 

_ Arpecctios:. Apply the broken Triad arpeggio 
models, or “‘zigzags,” to the eleven model major 
and minor Triads (3-xxi, Example Nos. 12 and 13), 
practising them according to Rhythmic Model VIII. 
- Ocraves: Play the major scales, in nine-note 
lengths, in Octaves, in all twelve Keys. 

Scares: Of the major scales in Double Thirds 
(3-xxi, Example No. 14) practise in seventeen- 
note lengths (3-xxiii, Example No. 5) with right 
hand alone, the scales of Eb, Bp and F, and with 
left hand alone, the scales of Dp, 4p and Eb. 

Review: Play the complete series. of major and 
minor Double Third Trills (3-xxi, Example No. 4), 
in succession using fingering III—2 5, 1 4. 


Second Assignment 


_SpectaL Tecunic: Apply the model for broken 
Thirds, Example No. 1, to the complete table of 
Double Third Trills (1-xxi, Example No. 4). 

Arpeccios: Play the major and minor broken 
Triad arpeggios, or “‘zigzags” (3-xxi, Example 
No. 12), through all twelve Keys, in the rising and 
falling chromatic succession; also through the 
Circle of Fifths, in all rhythms (1-xxi, Example 
No. 13). 

Cuorps: Continue the model for Eight: Kinds 
of Dispersed Triads, Example No. 2, through the 
complete series of The Ninety-six Triads. 

Scates: Play the major scales in Double Thirds 
(3-xxi, Example No. 14), in seventeen-note lengths, 
through all twelve Keys, each hand separately. 

Review: Continue the major and Melodic minor 


scales in Sextuplets, in all twelve Keys. 
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(Continued on page 76 
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